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EDITORIAL 


AIDS FOR THE TEACHER-COUNSELOR 


HIS issue is the product of the 

Providence, Rhode Island, School 
System; furthermore, it is the product of 
the leadership and inspiration of Dr. 
Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Providence Schools, a member 
of the Editorial Board of UNpERsTAND- 
ING THE CuILp, and Guest Editor of this 
number. 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. Allen 
and his associates for this fine exposition 
of “Aids for the Teacher-Counselor.” 
Such an exposition—detailed and fairly 
extensive—is clearly needed in these 
days to advise the teacher interested in 
guidance. We believe this number will 
prove eminently helpful. 

Dr. Allen is a colorful figure, a pioneer 


in the field of educational and vocational 
guidance; he has led the way for the 
past twenty years, and as head of this 
work in Providence has brought its 
development to the highest peak any- 
where reached. 

The distinctive feature of the Provi- 
dence program is the fact that there 
guidance is not merely a bureau or de- 
partment of the school system but is an 
integral and basic part of the adminis- 
tration, program, and curriculum of the 
schools. There are no ‘‘courses”’ as such in 
the Providence schools. there 
are core subjects which include health, 
social studies, English, and group guid- 
ance. In addition to these core subjects, 
each pupil selects a pattern of elective 
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subjects in harmony with his abilities, in- 
terests, and prospects under the guidance of 
a class counselor. 


The Class Counselor 


The class counselor is a specially selected 
and trained member of the faculty who is 
responsible for the continuous study of the 
individual differences of a class of pupils for 
their entire three years in the school. The 
counselor has an individual interview at 
least once each term with each child, super- 
vises the building up of a personnel record 
for each child, and teaches a group-guidance 
class for two periods each week for three 
years for all of the pupils in the class. This 
course insures approximately two hundred 
and forty pupil-counselor hours of group- 
guidance instruction to prepare each pupil 
for the better solution of his own problems 
of adjustment and choice in matters regard- 
ing educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities. The group-guidance course includes 
units in occupational and educational op- 
portunities, self-measurement projects de- 
signed to help each pupil to know and face 
realistically the problems of his own abilities 
and limitations, and units in problems of 
human relations designed to teach a method 
of attack upon problems of opinions and 
attitudes involving personal and social re 
lations. 


Supplementary Services 


In addition to the counseling departments 
in each of the secondary schools, there are 
supplementary services in the central office. 
These include the services of social case work- 
ers, or visiting teachers, a central records 
office, a continuous census from birth to 
twenty-one which is a material aid in follow- 
up studies, a school clinic for children’s prob- 
lems, a psychological and educational testing 


service reaching all children in the school 
system, and finally a school placement office 
which is operated under a joint agreement 
with the Social Security Agency under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. Thus the school place- 
ment office is also the junior employment 
service of both the State and Federal gov- 
ernments. School counselors and placement 
office counselors are interchangeable, thus 
increasing the scope of experience of the 
school counselors through practical contacts 
with employment problems. 


Survey of Local Opportunities 


To supplement these counseling services, 
a continuous survey of local occupational 
opportunities is in operation. A rotating 
corps of six occupational coérdinators is con- 
stantly at work carrying on local occupa- 
tional research, discovering the needs for 
occupational training, recruiting classes for 
beginning workers and also for the upgrad- 
ing of employed workers, and keeping in 
touch with current occupational problems 
by means of advisory committees. Each 
coérdinator also serves as a special consult- 
ant and counselor attached to the placement 
office. Thus any pupil who intends to enter 
a particular local occupation may be sched- 
uled for an interview with a special counselor 
who knows all about local occupational 
opportunities in that field and the educa- 
tional opportunities related to it. 


Purpose of Guidance Program 


The chief purpose of the guidance pro- 
gram in Providence is twofold: To adapt the 
schools as far as possible to the needs of each 
child and to help each child to make the 
most of his own opportunities. In this way 
education may become a means of helping 
each individual to overcome his own limita- 
tions and develop his own abilities. 
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THE USE OF TESTS AS INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


RICHARD D. ALLEN, 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND GUIDANCE, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


HE past decade has produced many 

valuable tools for the counselor. Tests 
which measure the achievements of students 
in all of their educational activities have been 
developed and improved to a known degree 
of reliability and validity. In the lower 
grades these tests now include vocabulary, 
spelling, reading comprehension, speed of 
reading, English usage, arithmetic funda- 
mentals, arithmetic problems, infor- 
mation in history, geography, and litera- 
ture. In the secondary grades the Coéperative 
Test Service of the American Council on 
Education has developed excellent measure- 
ments in all college preparatory subjects.’ 
The same authors have also prepared cumu- 
lative tests in the usual core subjects apart 
from the college entrance units. These gen- 
eral tests include English usage, general 
mathematics, social studies, and general 
science. As yet there are not available tests 
of equal merit in the non-college electives, 
but these will probably be developed in 


time. 


Measures of Achievement 

Such measures of achievement provide 
valuable objective evidence of individual 
interests and aptitudes for the pupils who 
have studied these subjects either in school 
or out of school. Among those who have not 
vet studied these subjects, the tests of apti- 
tudes may help to discover unsuspected 
possibilities. These include academic, cleri- 
cal, mechanical, musical, artistic, mathemati- 

1 Codperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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cal, linguistic, and other aptitudes, and pro- 
vide interesting supplementary evidence of 


abilities and interests. 


Questionnaires and Inventories 


Stull another type of counseling instru- 
‘ment is the adjustment questionnaire, the in- 
terest inventory, and the opinion ballot. 
These are essentially self-descriptions which 
have been standardized. By means of these 
systematic check lists it is possible to obtain 
a fairly comprehensive picture of the interest 
patterns, personalities, adjustments, and at- 
titudes of people. The increased reliability 
and validity of these devices, and the im- 
proved norms which provide a basis of com- 
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parison and interpretation, have greatly 
increased the value of these devices as 


counseling aids. 


Behavior Records 


In addition to these  self-descriptions, 
there are two devices with which every 
counselor should be familiar, namely, the 
Behavior Description and the Anecdotal 
Record. The former is of value only when 
checked by someone who has had an ade- 


quate opportunity to observe the person 


described over a reasonably long period of 


time, possibly a year. The second can be 
contributed by anyone who takes a “‘snap 
shot” of a single typical incident. Both are 
necessary in presenting a reasonably ade- 


quate picture of an individual. 


Tools Essential to Counselors 


The equipment of the trained counselor 
must include comprehensive, accurate, up- 
to-date information about educational and 
occupational opportunities both within and 
beyond the school. Jt must also include equally 
comprehensive, accurate, and current informa- 
tion about each individual pupil. Without the 
use of the very latest and best counseling 
tools, such information is almost impossible 
to obtain and record. By the use of these aids, 
however, it is possible for the conscientious 
counselor to avoid many serious mistakes and 
to solve many perplexing problems. 

It is possible and well worth while to pro- 
vide a sufficient amount of school time each 
year so that all pupils can take a battery of 
achievement tests and at least one interest 
inventory, an adjustment questionnaire, one 
or more aptitude tests, and several opinion 
ballots. Teachers should also contribute be- 
havior descriptions, personality ratings, and 
anecdotal records concerning their pupils. 
With such information concerning each 


4 


pupil, any intelligent counselor should go 
far toward understanding each child and 


avoiding serious errors. 


Testing as a Group-Guidance 
Technique 


Until very recently the use of these coun 
seling tools has been restricted to clinical 
use because of the time and expense 1n- 
volved. Probably not one per cent of the 
total number of pupils in the most progres- 
sive secondary school have ever received the 
benefits which could have been derived 
from an adequate battery of counseling in- 
struments, interpreted by a competent 
counselor. The cost of materials and of the 
administration of the tests has been too 
great even for wealthy private schools 
which could have added the expense of test- 
ing to the term bills of the pupils. 

But testing is not guidance or counseling. 
The results of each test and inventory must 
be interpreted to each individual so that he 
will be able better to understand himself, 
more realistically to appraise his achieve- 
ments, aptitudes, interests, and adjustments, 
and more intelligently to act upon his in 
formation. This means many interviews. 
These are very expensive, in fact, prohibi 
tive for all pupils. Even if funds were avail 
able, the trained counseling personnel is not 
available and could not be developed 
immediately. 

The answer to the problem of a wider use 
of these counseling devices, so that they 
may serve all secondary school pupils, lies in 
the development of a group-instructional 
technique, which will make “mass produc 
tion” possible. Individual guidance, like 
other kinds of individual instruction, is too 
expensive for general use. Often it is abso 


lutely necessary, but economy requires the 


use of group methods as far as possible in 
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guidance as in all other fields of instruc- 
tion. 

The Self-Measurement Projects, which 
are part of the laboratory instruction in the 
group-guidance curriculum, provide such a 
group-counseling technique. The work is, 
like English and social studies, a core sub- 
ject and is required for all pupils in grades 
seven to twelve. It is taught by a specially 
selected and trained teacher-counselor who 
teaches the same pupils for three years. This 
counselor is also responsible for individual 
interviews with all pupils and for the pro- 
gram adjustments of these same pupils. He 
also supervises their tests and personnel 
records. The curriculum of the guidance 
course also includes units about Educational 
and Occupational Opportunities and Prob- 
lems of Human Relations, as well as the Self- 
Measurement Projects. 

As far as possible the regular achievement 
tests in school subjects are administered by 
the regular classroom teachers. They are 
corrected by the test scoring machine, inter- 
preted by the subject teacher, and recorded 
on the permanent record cards by clerks un- 
der the counselor’s supervision. Supplemen- 
tary achievement tests, however, may also 
be given by the counselor as self-measure- 
ment projects, but the technique of self- 
measurement is distinctive and deserves a 
brief explanation. 


Self-Measurement 
A Group-Counseling Technique 


As the name implies, the Self-Measure- 
ment Projects are primarily to inform each 
pupil about himself. The results of these tests 
are not to be used for administrative pur- 
poses, or as permanent records, or as sub- 
stitutes for teachers’ marks. They are not 
used even in individual counseling except 
by the voluntary act of the pupil himself. 


These projects are for the purpose of helping 
pupils to appraise their own abilities, achieve- 
ments, interests, and adjustments objectively 
and realistically rather than by “wishful 
thinking” or by the opinions of other people. 
This is usually a mentally hygienic process. 
It gets away from vague and broad generali- 
ties and seems to say to each pupil, “This 
means you.”” The natural reply of the pupil 
is, “What can I do about it?” 


What the Counselor Does 

In each self-measurement project, the 
counselor (1) states the problem and tries to 
arouse the interest of the pupils in the 
measurement of the factors involved; (2) 
explains the nature and purpose of the test 
for those who wish to take it (participation 
is voluntary but all are eager to take tests 
when there are no rewards, punishments, or 
embarrassments); (3) administers the test 
to the group; (4) reads the correct answers 
from the key while pupils score their own 
papers; and (5) instructs pupils in obtaining 
their part-scores and total scores. 

When this has been done, the counselor 
asks each pupil to write his score, but not 
his name, on a ballot which he then folds and 
passes to a teller. The counselor has mean- 
while written convenient score-intervals on 
the blackboard and proceeds to record the 
tallies as the teller calls off the scores. The 
entire process is anonymous. Each pupil sees 
his own score in its relation to the scores of 
his classmates without embarrassment. Then, 
from the table of standard norms, the 
counselor indicates the grade equivalents, 
percentile ranks, letter ratings, etc. If part- 
scores are involved, each part may be treated 
separately and a profile constructed by each 
pupil showing his own strengths and weak- 
nesses. An actual item analysis may be made, 


if desired, by a show of hands on each ques- 
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tion in order that common difficulties may 


receive more attention in the class discussions. 


Pupil Discussion 


The next step in the process is a discussion 
of the implications, limitations, and possible 
uses of the test results. In this discussion 
typical scores are selected, possibly a high, 
an average, and a low score. The educational 
and occupational significance of abilities 
and disabilities is stressed; various sugges- 
tions for improvement in skills and knowl- 
edge are discussed; questions of many kinds 
are asked and answered; and finally, any 
individuals who would like to discuss the 
results with the counselor are invited to 
request an interview. Usually the pupils who 
have acute problems will request interviews 
for special help as a result of the tests and 
discussions, but they come with their prob- 
lems better defined, more clearly understood, 


and partly solved. 


Value of These Exercises 


Such laboratory exercises are more valu- 
able than most of the traditional experi- 
ments in science. They are relatively inex- 
pensive in materials and in time, and they 


constitute one of the most effective guidance 


procedures available. Most important of all, 
they reduce the cost of testing and of inter- 
pretation to a minimum. With printed or 
mimeographed answer sheets, the cost of 
materials is about one cent per pupil. The 
cost of correction and statistical treatment 
is zero except for the instructional time, and 
the instructional costs are no greater than in 
any other subject. 

A systematic program of achievement 
tests and a well-planned program of self- 
measurement projects will make available in 
the personnel records a relatively compre- 
hensive battery of measurements and inven- 
tories for both graduate and non-graduate 
school leavers. If these are supplemented by 
a few individual performance tests in the 
school placement office, it should be possible 
to equal the resources of a private psycho- 
logical laboratory. Many a parent would be 
willing and glad to pay from twenty-five 
dollars to fifty dollars for such information. 
It should be available to all pupils and 
parents. If this statement appears extrava- 
gant, read the remaining articles each of 
which deals with a single area in the use of 
counseling instruments. All of these devices 


help “to decrease the areas of uncertainty” 


concerning any individual. 
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APPRAISALS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


A Conference Report by 
Mrs. Mary F. Reynotps, Central High School 
Pauttne M. Gray, Hope High School 
Micprep N. Srrucx, Mount Pleasant High School 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Mrs. Reynolds, Miss Gray, and Miss Struck are testing spectalists in the Senior High 
Schools under the title of Coaching and Testing Teachers 


N THE Providence schools there are no 

“courses” or subject combinations which 
pupils must elect in the seventh or eighth 
grade and which they must complete in or- 
der to obtain a special diploma. These 
“mass diagnoses and group prescriptions” 
have passed like the “patent medicine era” 
in health. Instead, each pupil is required to 
take certain core subjects, i.e., English, social 
studies, and group guidance, each year in 
grades seven to twelve, and then to choose 
elective subjects suited to his own interests, 
abilities, and achievements under the guid- 
ance of his class counselor. Health and Physi- 
cal Education is also required through the 
eleventh grade, and American History is 
required by state law. In such a program it 
is often necessary to determine the grade 
status of a pupil in order to know with 
which grade he should study his core sub- 
jects. Obviously these subjects are not en- 
tirely cumulative and the best seventh 
grade pupils often do better in a standard- 
ized test of English, social studies, general 
science, or general mathematics than the 
poorest students in the twelfth grade. There 
is no good reason why a pupil must study 
uropean history before American history, 
or physics before chemistry, or one period 
of literature before another. A pupil who is 
preparing for college should be located in a 
grade where his general achievements will 
place him among the upper half or third of 


his competitors in the core subjects. A 
slightly lower standard and higher grade 
placement would seem reasonable in the 
case of a pupil who did not expect to be 
certified for college. 

All of these matters should be questions 
of fact rather than of opinion. In the past 
it has not been possible to ascertain these 
facts from objective evidence. Even though 
tests might have existed, they had not be- 
come “standard equipment” in the senior 
high school, and even though the tests 
were available, there was no provision for 
the personnel necessary and qualified to ad- 
minister and interpret the tests at the time 
when they were needed. Even a central 
testing service would be inadequate to pro- 
vide prompt and convenient service. 

Consequently when the three new re- 
gional high schools in Providence were 
organized in September, 1938, each school 
was equipped with a Coaching and Testing 
Laboratory in which a special teacher is 
available to give tests to individuals at the 
request of the principal, vice-principal, 
counselor, a department head, or a classroom 
teacher. As a rule, only group tests are used 
in the Laboratory as a matter of economy. 
Any pupil who has been absent when a 
standardized test was being administered to 
his class can be sent to the Laboratory to 
take the same test, or a different form, 


during a study period or by appointment. If 
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data are being prepared for a clinical study, 
the pupil may take a psychological test, 
aptitude tests, interest inventories, or adjust- 
ment questionnaires in his own school instead 
of at the central office. This service often 
helps to solve problems without expensive 


clinical procedures. 


Tests of General Education 


Among the most interesting of the test 
data are the results of general examinations 
in accumulative fields, covering several con- 
secutive years of study. These batteries 
include reading comprehension and speed, 
English expression and usage, literary ac- 
quaintance, literary comprehension, and 
general achievement in social studies, gen- 
eral science, general mathematics, and con- 
temporary affairs. The tests are prepared by 
the Codperative Test Service of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education under grants from 
the General Education Board and the Car- 
negie Corporation. They can all be corrected 
by the International Business Machine Com- 
pany’s test scoring machine which reduces 
the cost of materials and labor to that of a 
postage stamp, from one and one-half cents 
to three cents per pupil. By means of these 
tests it is possible to compare the educational 
status of a student in any of these fields 
with the achievements of other pupils in his 
own or any grade. Thus a new student from 
another school system, or even from a for- 
eign country, can be “placed” in a grade 
and a class section in which a reasonable 
probability of success is assured from the 
start and in which he will feel relatively 


successful. 


Illustrations 


A tew examples will illustrate this point. 
Kenneth had been confined to a hospital 


bed for three years. He returned to school. 


Where should he be placed? He was very 
bright and widely read. Two days in the 
Testing Laboratory revealed that in English 
usage, literary acquaintance, reading speed 
and comprehension, social studies, and gen 
eral science he did better than half of the 
pupils in the twelfth grade. His test marks 
also placed him in the sop fifth of the eleventh 
grade in all of these subjects and in the mid- 
dle third in general mathematics. Since he 
wanted to prepare for college, he was placed 
in the senior class, given coaching help in 
mathematics, and was graduated with the 
class. Meanwhile he acquired enough points 
in elective subjects by means of examina- 
tions in college units so that by an additional 
summer’s work in French he was admitted 
to college with only one year of actual high 
school attendance. 

Marie, a seventeen-year-old girl, born in 
Algiers and educated in a French school, at 
tended an Americanization class in an ele- 
mentary school for a term and then spent a 
term in a junior high school coaching class. 
The next term she tried to enter the tenth 
grade in a senior high school directly from 
the seventh grade! A year before she would 
have been refused entrance, but now the 
principal referred her to the Laboratory for 
testing. She claimed to have studied algebra 
in France but a test satisfied her of her own 
limitations. However, she had an I.Q. of 122 
by an Otis test, and a mental age above the 
college freshman average. She easily obtained 
four years’ credit in French by a Coépera 
tive test. In English usage, reading, social 
studies, and general science she was above 
the eleventh grade average. She was finally 
“placed” in the 11B grade, rather than in the 
10B grade which she had tried to “crash,” 
and was given individual instruction in 
mathematics. She wanted to prepare for a 


nurses’ training school and was able to do so 
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easily in two years. The old method of 
evaluation would have required five years. 
She would not have taken the longer route 
in the face of such a time-handicap. 

Mr. V., one of our best shop teachers, 
had entered the service when standards of 
qualifications for non-academic — teachers 
were somewhat indefinite. He had attended 
day and evening extension classes and sum- 
mer schools until he had enough credits to 
constitute the equivalent of a college course, 
but he had no high school diploma. He 
wished to meet the requirements for a college 
degree and for a life certificate as a teacher. 
When he appeared in the evening school to 
acquire credits toward a day high school 
diploma, he learned for the first time that 
it would be possible for him to establish his 
qualifications by objective examinations in- 
stead of by serving time in evening classes. 
The battery of general examinations showed 
him to be in the highest third of the 
twelfth grade in all fields. The facts of self- 
education were proved beyond doubt. As a 
result he was granted a day high school di- 
ploma and a state equivalency certificate. 
Time and expense were thus saved to both 


the student and the school system. 


Recording of Results 
The results of these general examinations, 
like those of the usual college subjects, are 
recorded not only on the counselor’s record 
card, but are also recorded on an individual 


profile card provided by the Coéperative Test 


Service. By means of a code and the use of 


scaled scores it is possible for pupils to record 
their own growth from year to year in both 
general examinations and in special subjects 
ind to compare their individual scores in 
each test with the scores of pupils in their 
own and other grades. At the close of each 


regular testing program, after the test an- 


swer sheets have been sent back to the class 
counselors, they are distributed to the 
pupils during a group-guidance period so 
that each pupil can record his own marks on 
his profile sheet, after which it is returned 
to his individual folder in the counselor's 
file. This picture is the final step in our 
program of replacing opinion with measure- 


ment. 


Other Uses of These Tests 


It is well worth while to devote one or 
two days to testing whenever a pupil enters 
a new educational and social environment. 
It has a beneficial effect upon the pupil to 
be accepted on his merits—on a basis of 
what he knows and can do rather than upon 
the reputation of a former school or the 
opinion of a former teacher. The effect upon 
the morale of the pupil is much like that of 
any good merit system of selection and pro- 
motion. The general examination batteries 
facilitate the appraisal of achievement in 
continuous core subject fields, leaving ad- 
ditional elective subject credits for later 
appraisal by tests or other evidence. 

These objective methods of determining 
credits and placement in both elementary 
and secondary school fields have so im- 
pressed the State Director of Education, 
Dr. James F. Rockett, that for the past 
two years the State Department of Educa- 
tion has engaged the services of the Rhode 
Island Institute for Counseling and Per- 


sonnel Service! to administer test batteries 


' The Rhode Island Institute for Counseling and 
Personnel Service is operated by the counseling staff 
of the Providence public schools. It is sponsored by 
twenty-eight local educational, governmental, and 
social agencies in the community. Persons referred 
by these agencies can be tested and have the test 
results interpreted by counselors at cost. Testing 
programs are also planned and administered for 


members and lor employ ers. 
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free to any adult in the state who wishes to 
obtain an equivalency certificate. Such a 
document indicates that the holder has 
demonstrated by objective evidence that 
he has acquired skills and information at 
least equal to those found among pupils who 
have completed the required school courses 
by their actual attendance. An increasing 
number of adults are taking advantage of 
these examinations. By these means self- 
education has achieved equal recognition 
with the “‘spoon-feeding” process. 


Tests Eliminate Uncertainties 


It should be noted, however, that the ad- 
ministrative advantages of the use of these 
tests are not the most important aspects. 
True, they help to solve administrative 
problems of placement and credits, but they 
do more still for counselor and counselee. 
They provide accurate and comparable in- 
formation about each individual. They re- 
move many of the limitations of time in 
making and carrying out educational plans. 
They replace guesswork with measurement 
and “gradually decrease the areas of uncer- 
tainty” in problems of human differences. 
Their value as counseling instruments far 


outweighs all of their other values. They 


make possible a realistic approach to 
counseling problems. 


Tests Used in Senior High School 


The tests most frequently used in the 
senior high school for the appraisal of gen- 
eral achievement are: 


1. The Traxler Reading Test, Grades 10-12. 
2. The Cooperative English Usage Test, Grades 9-12. 
3. The Co6perative Literary Comprehension Test, 
Grades 10-12. 
4. The CoGperative Literary Acquaintance Test, 
Grades 10-12. 
. The CoGperative General Mathematics Test, 


Vi 


Grades 7-9, 10-12. 
6. The Codperative General Science Test, Grades 
7-9, 10-12. 


. The Coéperative Social Studies Tests, Grades 


“J 


10-12. 
8. The Co6perative Contemporary Affairs Test, 
Grades 10-12. 


All of these tests are standard equipment 
in the Coaching and Testing Laboratory. 
They are used with answer sheets which 
may be scored easily by hand stencils or by 
the test scoring machine. Consequently the 
booklets may be used many times, thereby 
cutting the cost of materials to less than two 
cents per test. Tests in elective subjects are 
also used to determine additional credits. 
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APPRAISALS OF ACHIEVEMENT IN COLLEGE 


CREDITS 


MARGUERITE TULLY 


SUPERVISOR OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


AND 


WILLIAM F. REDDING 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN CHARGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


N THE Providence Secondary Schools 

there are no “‘courses,” such as classical, 
commercial, technical, fine arts, or general 
courses. Such hypothetical groupings of edu- 
cational ingredients have been discarded like 
the old-fashioned remedies prescribed for 
general ailments. Instead there are “core 
subjects” which are usually advised for all 
pupils because of their value as general edu- 
cation and citizenship training, and “elec- 
tive subjects” which may be chosen to com- 
plete a pattern of education in harmony 
with the needs, interests, abilities, and aims 
of each pupil. Parents and friends usually 
assist in these choices, but the values of each 
elective subject are carefully explained in 
the group-guidance classes by the class 
counselors and each counselor investigates 
obviously or possibly unwise choices in 
regularly scheduled interviews with each 
pupil. Often the choices of pupils and par- 
ents may be based upon incorrect informa- 
tion, wishful thinking, and dreaming. It is 
difficult enough to be realistic about tangi- 
bles, to say nothing about such intangibles 
as education and careers. In his efforts to be 
truthful and realistic the counselor needs all 
of the help that can be made available. 


Subjective Element in Marking 


One of the chief difficulties in appraising 
the results of instruction in the college sub- 


jects, which are among the most important 
of the elective fields, is the indefinite and 
subjective nature of the standards of mark- 
ing. In these subjects, usually pupils must 
get “A” or “B” marks in order to be certi- 
fied for college. Exactly what is meant by a 
“B” depends upon the individual teacher 


‘ 


and her “standards,” methods of marking, 
security from pressures, and personal in- 
tegrity. Sometimes friendships, sympathy, 
prejudice, and indigestion have been sus- 
pected of playing a part in the marking 
system, at least in the opinions of pupils and 
parents. Under fire from such criticisms, 
there is often a grave danger that standards 
will entirely disappear unless there is sup- 
porting evidence and much understanding 
and support on the part of the administra- 
tion. 


Need of Objective Standards 


Proper support by the principal, however, 
should rest on a firmer foundation than a 
childlike trust in the judgment and integrity 
of the teacher. It should be bolstered by 
more than a stiff neck and a refusal to review 
the facts. There must be objective measure- 
ments of known reliability, validity, and 
comparability which teachers, pupils, and 
parents may study and interpret realisti- 
cally. Such evidence depends upon what the 
pupil has done and can do—upon power, not 
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upon time spent, ground covered, work 
made up, or subjective judgments. Test data 
can convincingly answer such questions as: 
Is the pupil making progress? As much as the 
median pupil in his grade? Is he in the upper 
third of his grade and entitled to certifica- 
tion or entitled to a diploma? Or in the lower 
third and in danger of failure? In what par- 
ticular aspect of the study is he in need of 
help? What are the probable causes of fail- 
ure? Is he outstanding in the subject or in 
any aspect of the work? These and many 
other questions receive definite and con- 
vincing answers. 

Dr. Ben D. Wood has stated that unless 
we have reasonable grounds for believing 
that a pupil has the capacity to learn a sub- 
ject, we have no right to encourage him to 
study it. Moreover, there should be evidence 
that learning the subject will make him a 
better and happier member of the com- 
munity more surely than anything else that he 
might do at that time and place. This is surely 
a challenge to every counselor who feels his 
own responsibility deeply and sincerely. If a 
child is failing to grow and develop through 
the stimulus of any elective subject, it would 
seem reasonable to change his educational 
diet unless the cause of the difficulty can be 
discovered and corrected. If a child is mak- 
ing surprising or even expected growth, a 
continuation of the program would seem 
reasonable. If the test mark agrees with that 
of the teacher or is lower, there should be 
no difficulty in defending the teacher's 
mark. If the test mark discovers unsuspected 
abilities beyond the observations of the 
teacher, there is no reason to discard or dis- 
credit the teacher’s mark which measures 
quite a different combination of values. 
Either the teacher or the principal may 
choose to admit the new evidence, or both 


may discard it or even recommend an 
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entrance examination as a final measure. 


Procedures in Providence Schools 


In the Providence schools, the Coépera- 
tive Tests in all college electives are adminis- 
tered at the beginning of the fourth quarter 
of the subject; that is, in November for the 
January classes, and in April for the June 
classes. They are administered by the regular 
classroom teachers during a regular period 
and are not usually announced in advance. 
The tests are corrected immediately by the 
test scoring machine and returned to the 
subject teacher who converts the scaled 
scores into percentiles and returns them to 
the pupils so that each will know his mark. 
Answer sheets are then sent to the counselor 
who waits until all have been received and 
then, during a group-guidance class, dis- 
tributes all of the answer sheets to the 
pupils, together with the profile chart fur- 
nished by the Codperative Test Service. 
Under the direction of the counselor each 
pupil records his own results on the profile 
in terms of scaled scores. He can then com- 
pare his results at once with those of other 
pupils in his own and other grades. After 
discussion the profiles are returned to the 
folder of each pupil and the answer sheets 
are sent to the Research Office. 

After such a procedure most pupils draw 
their own conclusions. If they have prob- 
lems, they usually bring them to the 
counselor fairly well defined and formulated 
before the interview. The individual inter- 
view is the most basic of all guidance func- 
tions. The following are actual notes based 
upon interviews taken from counselors’ rec- 


ords and involving the use of test results. 


Illustrations 


J. B. is failing in English. He feels that his 
teacher is unfair and that she does not treat 
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him as well as she treats the other pupils. 
Looking at the results of the last Coépera- 
tive Tests, he is surprised and chagrined to 
discover that his test marks were lower than 
the teacher's mark. This mark on his perma- 
nent record card was not influenced by any 
teacher. Although this is the same mark that 
he received on his answer sheet and which 
he handled after the tests were scored, it 
looks more important and distasteful on the 
card. A talk on relations between teacher 
and pupil ends the interview. 

A. G. studies his test marks and as a result 
there is a short discussion about study habits 
and the effort needed for successful school 
achievement. May take Basic Study Skills 
test later in the Testing Laboratory. 

W. F. comes to the conclusion that he 
should drop an extra study in order to raise 
other marks to a certificate grade. Is study- 
ing too long now. 

M. L. decides to ask teachers for help in 
her algebra and biology where weaknesses 
are indicated in the test results. 

M. F. plans to make a study of possible 
reading handicaps. He asks to be permitted 
to take a second reading test to check with 
results of the previous year. He was absent 
when the reading test was given. 

R. A. talks about a plan for college. He 
has low marks in the general science and 
biology tests. He wants to avoid physics and 
chemistry electives. 

M. M. discusses vocational choice. She 
wants to be a stenographer but has low 
marks in spelling, vocabulary, usage, and 
reading. 

A. B. explains about certain eye difficul- 
ties that had not been discovered by the 
school but which explain his reading diffi- 
culties and study handicaps. 

L. O. wants to drop French because of 
low mark. He has good general ability and is 


successful in his French tests. He is advised 
to continue the subject and seek help of the 
teacher. 

G. S. is discouraged with his test results. 
When shown that he has improved his own 
record each year, he realizes that his task is 
not to surpass the standard norms, but to 


improve his own accomplishments. 


And so the discussions which result from 
a checking of test results touch on many 
other activities each of which is related 
either directly or indirectly to scholastic 
achievement. Although no special study has 
been made of the results of interviews, most 
counselors believe that the personal inter- 
view helps to improve the scholastic achieve- 
ment of pupils especially through the dis- 
cussion of the results of tests. Four addi- 


tional cases may be of interest: 


Fred S., an 11A boy, has been an 
enigma to his teachers and counselor alike. 
Fred’s record shows all tests much above 
average. His achievement, as shown by 
teachers’ marks and tests, was outstanding 
in elementary school, above average in 
junior high school, average or slightly below 
in senior high school—no high points, no 
low points—just average. Personality pleas- 
ing, well liked by teachers and classmates, 
quiet, not aggressive, always neat and polite. 
Attitudes complacent, interests negative. 
All efforts in previous interviews to reveal 
some interest within or without school have 
been futile. Good material for further edu- 
cation beyond high school but going to 
waste, and the counselor is troubled. The 
counselor finds an item-analysis of a recent 
Coéperative Test in chemistry which was 
sent in by the chemistry teacher. He asks, 
“Fred, if you want to tell me, I would like 
to know how it is that you were the only 


one in the class who answered certain ques- 
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tions correctly when Mr. Brown has told 
me that your book doesn’t cover that phase 
and that it was not covered in class.”’ Fred 
admitted the existence of a chemistry “lab” 
at home as well as of an uncle who is a 
chemist. 

The class counselor was quite late leaving 
school that night and Fred’s family was be- 
ginning to be a bit uneasy when he finally 
arrived home. As time went on, many of the 
clippings in Fred’s chemistry scrapbook 
were not of his own clipping. There were 
many books and catalogues added to Fred’s 
personal library. Fred’s achievement in all 
subjects was no longer just average. He ex- 
pects to enter the university in the fall and 
to be a “chemistry major.” 

The mere fact that in an item-analysis of a 
chemistry test, an alert counselor noticed 
that this boy answered a few questions that 
he was not expected to answer, has resulted 
in one young man being well on his way 
toward becoming a well-integrated adult. 

Marie’s last report card showed failure in 
English, and in the term before her English 
was also quite low. In her Coéperatives she 
did well in everything but English. Her 
French was by far the highest in the class. 
Marie, as far as can be determined, is a 
brilliant student. However, she is handi- 
capped in that her reading index is quite 
low. As a result of the interview, it was 
found that Marie had attended a school 
where French was the language of instruc- 
tion. She had failed to mention this in pre- 
vious interviews, but the high mark in her 
Co6peratives gave the counselor a hint that 
such was the case. Asa result of an interview, 
Marie was given credit in her French, ex- 
cused from class, and assigned to a coaching 
class in English during that period. If it 
were not for the Co6perative Tests, we 
would have found Marie at the end of the 
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year an “A” student in French and an “E” 
student in English. Since English is more 
or less a cumulative subject, this failure 
might have become quite serious. In fact, 
Marie might have been discouraged to such 
a degree that her other subjects would have 
suffered. 

E. D. was an art teacher but could not 
get a state certificate because he had credit 
for only three years of high school work, 
although he had credit for four years of work 
beyond the high school level. He did not 
take French in high school but had lived in 
France for five years. A Coéperative Test in 
advanced French showed a percentile rank 
of 98 in fourth year French. These four 
credits were accepted by the State Depart- 
ment of Education as equal to an additional 
year of high school work and he received his 
high school equivalency certificate as a 
result. 

R. S. was suspended from high school and 
sent to the Superintendent for cutting 
classes, smoking, truancy, disobedience, and 
defiance of authority. His mother had al- 
ways defended him and criticized the school 
on every occasion. His marks were mostly 
D’s and E’s and he had credit for only one 
and one-half years to show for three and 
one-half years of attendance. He came from 
a well-to-do American family and was an 
only child. 

Tests showed an 1.Q. of 130, a good vo- 
cabulary, and a very slow speed of reading, 
but good comprehension. He claimed that 
he understood his subjects but his teachers 
were all “down on him’ because he fooled 
in class and didn’t hand in any work. He 
usually “‘got by in tests.” Standardized 
tests in the college preparatory subjects that 
he had failed showed percentile ranks in the 
50's and 60’s. In no subject would he have 


(Continued on page 35) 
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— pupils find opportunities and 
scope for the discovery and develop- 
ment of their abilities and interests in the 
curriculum and activities of the school or in 
the work and play of the neighborhood. As 
a result there is considerable objective evi- 
dence to record: high marks in school sub- 
jects, outstanding merit in special projects, 
leadership in school activities, anecdotes of 
unusual achievements contributed by teach- 
ers or associates. All these and many more 
notations on records bear evidence of the 
self-discovery and tryout values of the 
school and community. But how about un- 
discovered abilities and interests? All of the 
nuggets may not be on the surface. Perhaps 
the pupil who might have become the best 
musician never had a chance to play an in- 
strument or sing in a choir. Perhaps a po- 
tential mechanical genius did not have access 
to tools. Perhaps an artist did not meet the 
teacher who could have fired him with in- 
terest, enthusiasm, and ambition to achieve. 
There must be some way to explore and find 
these gems in the rough. At least if we do 
not find many geniuses, we may find a few 
marketable assets in each individual which 
will make for satisfactory occupational ad- 
justment. 

In recent years, aptitude tests and interest 
inventories have been developed which 
promise real help to counselors who seek to 


explore and to discover the unsuspected 
abilities and interests of their pupils. If these 
instruments are used by group-counseling 
methods, they can be made available to all 
pupils at very low cost. By careful planning 
it should be possible to include each year in 
the group-guidance curriculum at least one 
interest inventory and one or more aptitude 
tests. The results may be used in the choice 
of elective subjects and as the basis of inter- 
views regarding educational and vocational 


plans. 


Tests for Discovering Aptitudes 


Some aptitudes may be indicated indi- 
rectly through achievement tests. Tests in 
the regular school subjects, such as reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, home mechanics, draw- 
ing, and the like, are especially valuable for 
this reason. Academic aptitudes or general 
intelligence tests often help in discovering 
persons whose potential achievements are 
far beyond the present evidences of their 
abilities. In Providence, the Seashore Tests 
of Musical Talent have discovered many 
children who should be encouraged to study 
musical instruments. Tests of clerical apti- 
tude have been regularly used in group- 
guidance classes to indicate the probable 
ease or difficulty which pupils might expect 
to encounter in training for clerical work 
which requires speed and accuracy with 
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names and numbers. Similarly tests of me- 
chanical aptitudes have been used to check 
on the choice of elective subjects, especially 
among those with low academic aptitude. 
Tests of linguistic aptitude have often been 
helpful in discouraging the choice of foreign 
language electives in the eighth grade, or in 
postponing the choice at least until the tenth 
or eleventh grade. A good test in arithmetic 
fundamentals and reasoning often serves the 
purpose of an aptitude test in algebra in the 
eighth grade, indicating the need for a better 
mastery of the fundamentals before under- 
taking a venture in the realms of theory. 
The administration of an aptitude test as a 
basis for discussion in choosing electives is 
often much more economical and convincing 
than an actual tryout for a term or year and 
much less expensive. In fact, an aptitude 
test is really a brief tryout in the subject and 
reasonable 


may be used as such within 


limits. 
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Limitations of a Single Test 


There is a tendency for some people to 
rely too much on the results of a single 
aptitude test and to form hasty generaliza- 
tions on the basis of insufficient evidence. 
This tendency almost approaches the claims 
of the fortuneteller or the pseudo-guidance 
charlatans. They ask such questions as, 
“Will John succeed as a musician? Mechanic? 
Artist? Engineer? Physician? Lawyer? Sales- 
man?’’ Heaven alone knows! No single test 
can answer such questions. Success in any 
occupation is a very complex equation de- 
pending upon many factors of which apti- 
tude is only one, and possibly not the most 
important. This must be repeatedly ex- 
plained to both pupils and parents—and 
sometimes to teachers and principals as well. 
There are several commercialized testing 
services, some of them sponsored by reputa- 
ble educational leaders, which make some 
very sweeping predictions and prescriptions 
upon the basis of a few aptitude scores. Any 
such plan is dangerous and tends to under- 
mine public confidence in legitimate coun- 
seling. The best defense against such charla- 
tans is to make available to all pupils 
whatever information may be obtained from 
the best available tests and to have the results 
interpreted by competent counselors who 
will be conservative in their statements and 
conscious of the limitations of any aptitude 
test. 

Most aptitude tests indicate merely the 
“present readiness” of a person for experi- 
ence and training in the specific field of 
work of which the test constitutes a work 
sample. It will predict to a reasonable and 
known degree of reliability or probability 
the reaction of a person to a_ particular 
course of training. It is merely a brief tryout 


experience in a particular type of learning. 
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As a result of such a test, a counselor may 
safely make such statements as “John would 
probably do well in such a course,” or “He 
should not find it very difficult to earn a 
certificate grade in this subject,” or “He has 
unusually fine pitch-discrimination, ap- 
proaching ‘perfect pitch,’ and might do well 
with a stringed instrument if he likes such 
work,” or ‘He is so slow and inaccurate in 
the clerical aptitude test that he should 
either have a thorough eye examination, or 
consider training in some other field in 
which he has less of a handicap to begin 
with.” 


What an Aptitude Test Reveals 


It is reasonably safe to consider the favor- 
able results of an aptitude test—possibly a 
score among the highest third of his age or 
grade group—as evidence that a pupil will 
probably succeed in and like the subject in 
question. Conversely, a pupil whose score is 
in the lowest third of his age or group will 
have a serious handicap to overcome, may 
fail in the subject, and will probably dislike 
it. Such conclusions are far from the sweep- 
ing prophecies of successful careers which 
many people expect to obtain as a result of 
aptitude tests. They are, however, the kind 
of answers which intelligent parents want 
and which counselors can give safely with 
the right kind of evidence at hand. 

In each year of the group-guidance course 
there is time for the counselor to administer 
several aptitude tests, or tests of achieve- 
ment which may indicate aptitudes by im- 
plication. These tests are usually given as 
self-measurement projects which Dr. Allen 
has briefly described. The group interpreta- 
tion and the class discussion should make the 
implications of the results of the tests under- 
stood by all of the pupils. Individual difh- 
culties and questions may be dealt with in 


DONALD H, ALLEN 


interviews between the counselor and the 
pupils who wish further help. The tests 
should not be given “‘for fun” or to satisfy 
curiosity, but to answer definite questions 
concerning the choices of electives as a nec- 
essary step in planning programs in harmony 
with the abilities of pupils. 

Final success in a career depends upon 
adequate preparation, personality, experi- 
ence, character, effort, chance, and Heaven 
knows what other factors, only some of 
which can be measured. This should not 
discourage the counselor from substituting 
measurement for opinion as far as humanly 
possible, thus “decreasing the areas of un- 
certainty.” 


Interest Inventory 


Another useful tool in the discovery of 
unsuspected abilities is the Interest Inven- 
tory. There is a well-known relation between 


interest and achievement or success. In fact, 
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education has been defined as “the organiza- 
tion of information and experience around 
centers of interest.’” We also know that “‘en- 
during knowledge” is of this type of learn- 
ing. As Dr. Ben D. Wood has so often said, 
“Many subjects seem to be learned in order 
to acquire credits after which they are 
largely forgotten.” This is probably because 
such learnings are not related to ‘‘centers of 
interest”’ or to activities that are a vital part 
of the lives of those who learn. 

Doubtless there are many values in the 
required tryout courses. They help to arouse, 
discover, and develop interests. But why not 
take an inventory of interests to find out the 
results of these tryouts? There certainly 
must come a time in the life of every person, 
usually sometime between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one, when it behooves 
each person to find out what his dominant 
interests are, if any, and to take steps to 
develop these interests and their related 
abilities into marketable skills. 

Asa result of activity choices, most people 
gradually develop a pattern of interests 
which is as distinctive as a fingerprint and 
which may be different from that of any 
other person. Almost any one of a dozen 
available interest inventories makes it pos- 
sible for any person to record, measure, and 
compare his dominant interests with those 
of his classmates and with those of success- 
ful workers in various occupations. Often 
such an interest pattern will help to confirm 
an occupational choice, thus encouraging 
the pupil and removing perplexing doubts. 
Sometimes related interests provide other 
possible choices which should be considered. 
Many times the results of an interest in- 
ventory may help to defend the pupil 
against parental or family pressure in the 
choice of an occupation. They should never 
be interpreted as “prescriptions” or “sub- 
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stitutes for intelligent judgment,” or a 
“pseudo-scientific short cut.” Almost in- 
variably the interest pattern is helpful, 
thought provoking, and constructive in a 
clinical study. 


Self-Measurement Projects 
Reduce Cost of Testing 

Until recently many interest inventories 
were difficult to score in class, expensive to 
score by hand or by machine, and beyond 
the budget of most public schools. By use 
of the self-measurement projects in group- 
guidance classes, and with the aid of ma- 
chine-scored editions to such instruments 
as the Kuder, Cleeton, and Strong tests, the 
cost of testing is now well within the budget 
of any school with a competent counseling 
staff and an adequate counseling program. 
The Hildreth, Brainard-Stewart, Garretson- 
Symonds, and Maller tests are also very use- 
ful and effective counseling instruments. In 
fact, at least one such inventory should be 
used each year in both junior and senior high 
schools in order that their results may be 
compared and that the counselor may ob- 
serve the emerging and developing interest 
pattern of each child by the testimony of differ- 
ent “witnesses.” Interests also grow and change. 

In the work of the Rhode Island Institute 
for Counseling and Personnel Service, inter- 
est inventories have been used in the test 
profiles of more than three hundred persons 
of all ages and stations in life. No test profile 
of any individual should be considered ade- 
quate without an interest inventory. Nat- 
urally interest profiles are more pronounced 
and distinctive among older persons and in 
the senior high schools, but the beginnings 
may be observed in the junior high school 
ages and grades. Space does not permit a list 
of cases in which an interest inventory has 
played an important part in choices of sub- 
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jects, in choices of schools and colleges, and 
in occupational choices and adjustments. 


Interest History 


No discussion of interests would be com- 
plete without mention of the Interest His- 
tory. A general discussion of the nature, 
value, and use of the interest history appears 
in Fryer’s The Measurement of Interests 
(Macmillan Company). The writing of an 
interest history is an interesting project for 
either the English or the guidance class. 
Each child selects some interest or activity 
which has been an important part of his life 
for some time. Going back to earliest recol- 
lections, he then describes the origin and 
traces the development of that interest 
through the years, bringing in incidents and 
people that have played a part in the de- 
velopment of the interest. When these 
themes are read in class, the teacher-coun- 
selor will find himself better acquainted with 
his pupils, and the forming of friendships 
will be facilitated among the students. It is 
one of the most valuable of guidance projects 
for pupils and for counselors. Common in- 
terests often are the chief basis of friendships 
and of individual growth and development. 

The tests and inventories listed below are 
“standard equipment” in the secondary 
schools of Providence and are used by coun- 
selors in both group and individual counsel- 
ing. They are also available to any adult in 
the community through the services of the 
Rhode Island Institute for Counseling and 
Personnel Service. 


A CHECKLIST OF TESTS OF APTI- 

TUDES AND OF ACHIEVEMENTS 

WHICH MAY INDICATE INDIRECT 
MEASURES OF APTITUDES 


The following tests are used as counseling 
instruments either with individuals or with 


groups. They do not necessarily measure the 
results of school instruction. Their chief 
purpose is the discovery of unsuspected 
possibilities. They may also indicate a need 
of further tryouts or of desirable elective 
choices which may lead to the development 
of interests and marketable skills. At least 
one test is used in each grade. 


1. Newkirk-Stoddard Home 
Test Grade 7 
Newkirk and Stoddard. State University, 


Mechanics 


Iowa, 1928. 
Measures the essential knowledge pupils should ac- 
quire from experience in home mechanics. Two 


scores given, a point score and a job score. 


2. Seashore Measures of Musical Talent 
Grade 9 
C. E. Seashore. Psychological Corporation. 
Measures of pitch discrimination, intensity, time, 
consonance, rhythm, and vocal memory by means 


of victrola records. Score and profile. 


3. Detroit Mechanical Aptitude Examina- 
tion Grade 9 
Baker and Crockett. Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 1929. 
A measure of tool knowledge, motor skill, visual 


acuity. Score and profile. (Forms for Boys and Girls.) 


4. Stenographic Aptitude Test Grade 10 
George K. Bennett. Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 1939. 

To predict ability to acquire skills in shorthand 
and typewriting. Includes spelling test. For question- 


able choices of electives. 


5. Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers Grade 10 
Dorothy M. Andrews. Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 1933. 
Test for file clerks and general clerical workers. 
Measures speed and accuracy in checking numbers 


and names. For general use. 


6. Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test 
Grade 11 
Meier and Seashore. Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 1929. 
Test composed of book of 125 pairs of pictures. 
Record judgment of differences between pairs of 


pictures. For questionable elective choices. 
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7. Detroit Clerical Aptitude Test Grade 11 
Baker and Voelker. Psychological Corporation, 
1937. 

An eight-part test. Profile for handwriting, check- 
ing, arithmetic, motor speed and accuracy, know ledge 
of commercial terms, visual imagery, date and accu- 
racy classification, alphabetical filing. For question- 


able choices. 


8. Occupational Personality Inventory— 
Selling Grade 12 
Arthur L. Dodge. Psychological Corporation, 
1939. 

Measures probable success in selling. Norms for 
men and women. To be given to those who are inter- 
ested in selling. General use. 

9. Aptitude Test for Nursing Grade 12 
Moss and Hunt. Psychological Corporation, 
1931. 

Profile in scientific vocabulary, general informa 
tion, understanding printed material, visual memory, 
retention, etc. To be given only to those who are 


interested in nursing. 


CHECKLIST OF INTEREST 
INVENTORIES 

The following counseling instruments help 
pupils and counselors in the appraisal and 
interpretation of individual differences in 
interests. While specific interests change 
rapidly, interest patterns grow and develop 
slowly and are relatively constant. A knowl- 
edge of individual taterest patterns should 
aid materially in the choice of electives and 
in the study of occupational possibilities by 
providing factual information instead of 
opinions. At least one interest inventory 
should be used in each grade. Pupils should 
make their own profiles, discuss them with 
their parents, file them for reference, and 


compare them from year to year. 


1. Personality and _ Interest Inventory 
Grade 7 
Gertrude Hildreth. Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, 1936. 
To record personal data relative to pupils’ spare 
time activity and preferences, interests in sports and 


games, reading tastes and habits, etc. Do not score. 
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2. Specific Interest Inventory Grade 8 
Brainard and Stewart. Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 1932. 
An inventory of tendencies regarded as essential 
to vocational success and educational adjustment. 


(Forms for Boys and Girls.) 


3. Interest Questionnaire for High School 
Students Grade 9 
Garretson and Symonds. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931. 
Measures inclination of pupil entering high school 


toward academic, commercial, and technical electives. 


4. Vocational Interest Inventory Grade 10 
Glen D. Cleeton. Psychological Corporation, 
1937. 

Includes nine sections relating to occupational in- 
terests and social adjustment. Scored by machine or 


by hand. (Forms for Men and Women.) 


5. Preference Record Grade 11 
G. Frederic Kuder. University of Chicago, 
1939. 
To obtain measures of motivation in various lines 
of study and work. Score and profile on activities: 
scientific, computational, musical, artistic, social per- 


suasive. (May be machine scored.) 


6. Occupational Interest Blank Grade 11 
Bruce LeSuer. Psychological Corporation, 
1938. 
One hundred occupations listed. Rated by pupils 
in terms of liking. Basis for discussions. (Form for 
Bovs.) 


7. Interest-Values Inventory Grade 12 
Maller and Glaser. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. 

Related to Thurstone’s Basic Abilities. Profile, and 


scored. 


8. Vocational Interest Blank Grade 12 
E. K. Strong, Jr. Psychological Corporation, 
1935-1938. 
To discover how nearly a person’s interests coincide 
with those of successfully employed persons in forty 


occupations. (Machine.) 


9. Personality and Interest Inventory (High 
School Form) Grade 12 
Gertrude Hildreth. Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, 1936. 
Helpful in advising pupils about programs and vo- 


cations. Most helpful with problem pupils. 


SELF-DESCRIPTION OF PERSONALITY AND 
ADJUSTMENT 


BY 


HELEN M. WHITE 


SUPERVISOR OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING AND OF 


THE SCHOOL CLINIC FOR CHILDREN’S PROBLEMS 


AND 


ELMER H. HUSSEY 


HEAD COUNSELOR, HOPE REGIONAL SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


ERSONAL Inventories and Adjustment 

Questionnaires have long been used in 
clinical work. They are merely checklists of 
opinions, attitudes, and behavior to which 
the pupil reacts by answering a standard set 
of questions. He may write his answers or 
respond orally to the questions of an ex 
aminer. In either case, the process is essen- 
tially a self-description. As such it is sub 
jective, and intended to be so. Repeated 
tests, however, often indicate a high degree 
of reliability and validity for many of these 
instruments; in fact, even higher than for 
many of the best standardized educational 
tests. 

One of the chief values of these instru- 
ments is that they may be scored much like 
any test. Consequently the results of the in- 
ventory or questionnaire of any person can 
be compared with those of a large group of 
other persons of similar ages and grades. 
Improved statistical techniques in recent 
vears have greatly increased the use and 
value of these instruments as group and 
individual counseling aids. They are widely 
used in most guidance clinics. 

Only with the development of group- 
counseling techniques, such as the self- 
measurement projects of the group-guidance 
course, have these tests been made available 
to the average student in the secondary 
schools. Hitherto they have been used al- 


most exclusively for serious problem cases, 
although many of them were devised for 
more general use. Symonds, in his book 
Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, describes 
their general use as a means of studying and 
understanding the personalities and adjust 
ments of a// students. Bell, in his manual on 
Personal Counseling, also clearly points out 
the values to be derived by both counselors 
and pupils through the general use of per 
sonality inventories and adjustment ques 


tionnaires. 


How Vagueness Is Avoided 


Too frequently class discussions of per 
sonality in the group-guidance course be- 
come so vague and general that their value 
is doubtful. A semblance of definiteness and 
reality is at once apparent when either of 
these instruments is used tn a self-measure 
ment project. Here is something that can be 
measured! Pupils feel, “This 1s my score!” 
They ask themselves, “How do | compare 
with others of my age and grade in my feel 
ings, attitudes, and opinions concerning My 
teachers, principal, associates, studies, fam- 
ily, ete.?” “Do others behave as I do toward 
superiors, toward persons whom they dis- 
like, about speaking in public, toward 
participating in group activities, ete.?” 
These and many other specific and_ real 


situations are treated in a manner which 
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makes statistical treatment and comparisons 
possible. As the counselor becomes more 
familiar with the use of these instruments in 
his interviews with children and in the class 
discussions, their effectiveness will be in- 
creased and their use will become more 
general. 

Most personality and adjustment inven- 
tories are arranged in several parts resulting 
in an individual profile for each pupil. 
Usually the part-scores are translated into 
percentiles or letter-ratings so that all final 
marks are in relative terms. This facilitates 
a diagnostic study to determine areas of be- 
havior or adjustment which require special 
study and effort. The counselor should be 
able to help each pupil with such problems 
and it isa great advantage to have each pupil 
aware of the nature and extent of his own 
problem before the interview. 

Some general suggestions for remedial 
measures can be made in class discussions. 


It helps children to know that others experi- 
ence similar difficulties at home, that they 
have to go to bed too early, that they are 
often treated like little children, that weekly 
allowances are too small, and many other 
common problems. Sometimes these com- 
mon problems can be formulated as typical 
but hypothetical cases and used as a basis for 
class discussion by the case-conference 
method. This will make it possible for the 
group to pool their experience and intelli- 
gence in Solving problems of personal and 
social relations. 

Although these self-measurement projects 
have been used for several years, only the 
surface has been scratched as yet. For the 
past year most of the pupils who have been 
sent from the secondary schools for discipline 
and truancy have been asked to tell about 
their school and out-of-school life by filling 
out personality and adjustment inventories. 
The results have been startling. A check-up 
with the Confidential Exchange of Social 
Agencies showed that the average boy sent 
to the office was known to four different 
social agencies. Very often the cause of 
referral was only a symptom of a far more 
serious maladjustment. 

For instance, R. D. was sent to the office 
from a senior high school for cutting classes 
and appointments and for discourtesy to 
teachers. The Symonds Adjustment Ques- 
tionnaire showed average adjustment to- 
ward curriculum, social life of the school, and 
personal adjustments, but he was in the 
lowest decile in his adjustment toward the 
administration, the teachers, other pupils, 
and home and family. To have him make up 
time after school would not solve these 
problems! 

A. M. was sent to the central office for 
smoking, truancy, and cutting classes. In- 
stead of “getting tough with the boy,” we 
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made a home visit to find a widowed and 
working mother and little or no home life. 
A Cowan Adolescent Adjustment Schedule 
showed “‘an unhappy, upset, bewildered, un- 
stable boy, overwhelmed with problems. He 
was insecure, inadequate, active socially but 
lacking rapport, socially frustrated, and feel- 
ing the lack of friends and affection.” If only 
the teacher, the counselor, and the principal 
had known these things and had understood 
some of the causes of his behavior, they 
might have been able to work out a plan of 
adjustment. 


Necessary to Understand 
Personality of Pupils 


It is needless to urge the importance to 
teachers and counselors of understanding 
some of the personality needs and motiva- 
tions of their pupils. The bright child who 
is failing, the dull child who is succeeding 
beyond our hope, the boy who could “get 
by” if he didn’t spend so much time fooling, 
the girl who might do well if she spent her 
time attending to the task in hand instead 
of daydreaming—these and many others like 
them challenge us every day to know what 
is blocking, what is motivating, what is 
hindering, or, in fact, what the pupil is like 
in this combination which we call “‘per- 
sonality.” 

To thoroughly explore personality in an 
individual is a long and delicate procedure, 
but counselors and teachers who deal with 
two or three hundred children have certain 
aids to help them. Personality may be 
studied through objective observation of 
pupils in their activities of various kinds. It 
may be revealed through anecdotal records 
throwing light on many facets of a pupil’s 
behavior. It may also be studied in a more 
subjective way through the inventories and 
questionnaires which the pupil fills out, 


ELMER H. HUSSEY 


expressing his own thinking and feeling. 
It is an interesting and somewhat amazing 
fact that in our experience of many years in 
the school clinic we have found very few 
cases where either boys or girls have delib- 
erately failed to record honestly their re- 
actions. Pupils are intensely interested in 
their own problems and if they expect to 
receive some counsel, help, or even just 
friendly discussion of the questionnaire, they 
usually have no more desire to answer dis- 
honestly than they would have to cheat 
themselves. Needless to say, the aim of the 
counselor or teachers is not to use such a 
questionnaire for purposes of preachment, 
punishment, or blame, but as a basis for 
kindly interviews with constructive goals. 


Questionnaires for Special Problems 


Used in definite problem cases individ- 
ually, questionnaires are particularly effec- 
tive in the adolescent period. Care should be 
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taken to select the type of questionnaire 
most suitable to the problem involved. We 
may sense an emotional situation but cannot 
determine whether this has its roots in 
school, in parental relationships, or in social 
situations. Direct questions often drive the 
pupil into silence, discomfort, or defense. A 
questionnaire ' which shows a profile of cer- 
tain areas such as home, school, personal and 
social relations, and school attitudes is very 
helpful. By spotting areas of difficulty we 
are helped to direct our efforts more intelli- 
gently and are given a definite clue from 
which to direct conversation leading to some 
release for the pupil and developing con- 
fidence in the counselor. 

For the pupil who shows neurotic symp- 
toms, inability to face situations, fears, and 
the like, there are questionnaire profiles” 
which spot excessive fears, escapes, com- 
pensations, inferiority feelings, etc. Some 
questionnaires * show us how extroverted or 
introverted the pupil is in comparison to 
other high school boys and girls. Or we can 
get a measure of his self-sufficiency or lack 
of confidence as compared to other pupils. 
The analysis of these questionnaires is often 
the means of evaluating the problem and of 
unlocking the door to the emotional needs 
of the boy or girl. To be effective as coun- 
sclors we must have some concepts of these 
needs or our counsel becomes superficial and 


ineflective, possibly even harmful. 


Case of W. H. 


A case study illustrating this is that of 


W. H., a senior high school boy of average 


intelligence. This boy was not a conduct 

1The Adjustment Inventory, Hugh Bell. Stan- 
ford University Press. 

2 Cowan Adolescent Personality Schedule. Wichita 
Child Research Laboratory, Wichita, Kansas. 

3 Bernreuter Stanford 


Personality Inventory. 


University Press. 
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problem but was characterized by the teach- 
ers as “good, but very lazy and indifferent.” 
They felt that he lacked drive and had poor 
work habits. Much of the usual counsel of 
spending more time in lessons, reporting for 
daily marks, and other artificial stimuli 
might have been used. A wise counselor de- 
cided to make an investigation. Among 
other aids a personality questionnaire was 
given to him. This particular questionnaire 
showed a profile for this boy running almost 
identically with that for the normally ad 
justed boy with the exception of one point, 
where the profile shot up into a high peak. 
This point was that of inferiority feeling. 
He felt that he was stupid, that there was 
no use in trying, that he was different, even 
that his clothes didn’t feel right on him. 
He was afraid that what he said would be 
wrong and he was discouraged. Feeling all ot 
these things, he had ‘sat down on the job.” 
To allow this boy to express this in inter 
views, to talk out his discouragement, and 
from there to begin to build success-feelings 
by showing him his capacity in relation to 
other boys was a fundamental start. To find 
a spot where success and interest were fairly 
easy and to carry him along from there to 
other successes produced a better student 


and, we believe, a more adequate later adult. 


A CHECKLIST OF ADJUSTMENT AND 

PERSONALITY INVENTORIES USED 

IN GROUP-GUIDANCE CLASSES IN 
PROVIDENCE 


The following counseling instruments are 
helpful in studying problems of adjustment 
and may be used individually or with class 
groups. When administered, scored, sum- 
marized, and interpreted in instructional 
groups as laboratory exercises, they help 
pupils to understand and to face their own 


problems objectively, unemotionally, and 
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realistically. As self-measurement projects 
their use is economical in time, labor, and 
expense. As a result of such group-counseling 
procedures, pupils discover and define their 
own problems and seek the help of the coun 


selors more intelligently. 


1. Personality Inventory for Children 
Grade 7 
Fred Brown. Psychological Corporation, 1935. 
Includes items on home, health, school, security, 
irritability. Total score and profile. Helps in discover 
ing pupils in need of counselor’s help. 
2. What Kind of a Year Are You Having? 
Grade 8 
Percival M. 


Columbia University, 1932. 


Symonds. ‘Teachers College, 
\ ge neral measure of pupil adjustment to discover 
pupils most in need of counselor's attention. Helps 


prevent problems. 


~ 


Student Questionnaire Grade 9 

Percival M. Symonds and Virginia L. Block. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
Total 


score and profile of adjustment to curriculum, social 


Measures social and personal adjustment 


life, administration, teachers, pupils, home, and 


personal relations. 


4. Adjustment Questionnaire Grade 10 
Percival M. Symonds. Psychological Corpora 
tion, 1935. 
Measures adjustment to curriculum, social life, 
administration, teachers, pupils, home life, personal 


relations. Score and profile. 


5. Inventory of Activities and Interest 
Grade 11 

H.C. Link and others. Psychological Corpora 
tion, 1936. 

Measures social initiative, self-determination, eco 
nomic self-determination, adjustment to opposite 
seX, Introversion, extroversion. A personality quo 
tient (P.Q.). Score and profile. (Form for Boys and 


Girls.) 


6. Adjustment 


Grade 12 


Inventory (Student Form) 
Hugh M. Bell. Psychological Corporation, 
1934- 

Measures home adjustment, health adjustment, 
social adjustment, emotional adjustment. Score and 


profile. 


A CHECKLIST OF TESTS AND SCALES 
FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF KNOWL- 
EDGE, ATTITUDES, AND OPINIONS 

The following counseling instruments 
make possible the use of the laboratory 
method of studying individual differences in 
general knowledge, attitudes, and opinions. 
They may be used individually or for group 
instruction. Knowledge is not a guarantee of 
behavior, but knowledge, attitudes, and 
opinions influence behavior and are real and 
important factors. If people are to improve 
their behavior, they should first know the 
nature and extent of their own knowledge, 
beliefs, and attitudes. Counselors are invited 
to experiment with these projects. 

1. Health Knowledge Test 
\. I. Gates and R. Strang. Teachers College, 


Grade 7 


Columbia University, 1937. 


Measurement of student's knowledge of healthful 


living. An indirect measure of interest. Machine 
scored. 
2. Best Thingto Do Cirade 8 


Frank E. Tomlin. Psychological Corporation, 

A test of knowledge of social standards. Helps 
counselors to understand individual behavior and 


home influence. 


3. Test of Knowledge of Social Usage 
Grade 9 
Ruth Strang and others. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. 
Profile on table manners, dress and appearance, 
respect: for others, good manners at games, etc. A 


basis for discussions. 


4. Test of the Socially Competent Person 
Grade 10 
Paul Mort and others. Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, 1937. 
\ test to discover reactions to situations in health, 
family-community relations, 


Scored by 


personal cconomics, 
social-civic relations. Score and profile 


machine. 


5. Health Knowledge 
Grades 7-12) 
Ruth 


University, 1937. 


Test (Form for 
Grade 10 


Strang. Teachers College, Columbia 
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Advanced form to be compared with seventh 
grade score and as a basis for discussions. Machine 


scored. 


6. Attitude Scales Grade 11 
H. H. Remmers. Psychological Corporation, 
1936. 
Scales for measuring attitudes toward any home- 
making project, institution, practice, school subject, 


vocation, etc. For experimentation. 


7. Test on Social Usage Grade 11 
Stephenson and Millet. McKnight and Mc- 
Knight Co., 1938. 
Profile on knowledge of correct behavior in living 


with others, meeting people, dating, dancing, etc. 


8. Social Intelligence Test Grade 12 
Moss, Hunt, and others. Psychological Cor- 
poration, 1930. 
Profile for judgment in social situations, memory, 
observation, social information, etc. Important in 


certain occupations and jobs. 


CHECKLIST OF TESTS AND SCALES 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL USE 


The following list of tests and scales may 


be of interest to individual counselors. 


1. Aspects of Personality Grade 7 or 8 
R. Pintner and others. World Book Co., 1937. 
Consists of three sections: ascending-submission, 
introversion-extroversion, general emotional adjust- 


ment. 


2. Good Citizenship Test Grade 7 or 8 
C. E. I. test. Association Press, 1930. 
A moral knowledge or judgment test with ques- 


tions as to what is the best thing to do. 


3. Guess Who Test Grade 8 or 9 
C. E. I. Psychological Corporation, 1930. 
Designed to give a measure of reputation or be- 
havior of individual pupils. Pupils guess whom the 
description seems to fit. 
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4. Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status Grade 8 or 9 
V. M. Sims. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, 1927. 
A score card for rating the general economic and 


social level of pupil's home. 


5. Telling What I Do (Advanced Form) 
Grade 10 
H. J. Baker. Psychological Corporation, 1931. 
To obtain statements from pupils concerning their 
attitude toward situations which they commonly 
face. 


6. Character-Conduct Self-Rating Scale 
Grade 11 
Edwin J. Brown. Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1931. 
An instrument for self-analysis. May be used by 
teacher to compare her judgment with that of the 
student. 


7. Tyler-Kimber Study Skills Test Grade 11 
H. T. Tyler and G. C. Kimber. Psychological 
Corporation, 1938. 

A test in proficiency on location and extraction of 
such information as finding what you want in a book, 
using index, use of reference books, abbreviations, 


card catalog, maps, literature, graphs. 


8. The CaseInventory Grade 12 
J. B. Maller. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936. 
Measures aspects of character. Profile on Con- 
trolled Association, Adjustment, and Ethical Judg- 
ment. Self-Scoring Test. 


9. Shall I Goto College? Grade 12 
Lonzo Jones. Public School Publishing Co., 
1930. 

A self-rating chart which lists qualities required for 
success in college; such as rank in class, love of learn- 
ing, learned activities, memory, reasoning, reading, 
family backing, self-direction, ability to pay the 


price. 


EVALUATIONS OF BEHAVIOR AND PERSONALITY 
AS AIDS TO COUNSELORS 


BY 


ELMER R. SMITH 


ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, OLIVER HAZARD PERRY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOT 


AND 
NORMAN H. WHITEHEAD 


PRINCIPAL, GILBERT STUART JUNIOR HIGH SCHOO! 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


N ESSENTIAL ingredient of any effec- 

tive counseling program in a school is 

the existence in ready form of a reliable body 

of evidence concerning the progress of in- 

dividual pupils. Without such evidence, 
counseling becomes mere guesswork. 

The effectiveness of any counselor, in 
short, is in direct relation to the quality of 
the facts upon which counseling is based. To 
guide wisely, a counselor must have at his 
disposal objective indications of a student’s 
educational progress. When these indica- 
tions are based upon carefully formulated 
and comparable standardized tests, there is 
likelihood that the picture of a pupil that 
the counselor gets will be a fair one. But it 
will not, necessarily, be a complete one, for 
it does not take into account those elements 
in educational progress which a standardized 
test ordinarily does not reveal. These elusive 
and highly important elements have to do 
with the extent to which the student has 
developed right social attitudes, acceptable 
patterns of behavior, and good habits of 
work. We have always recognized these at- 
tributes as essential in any pupil's educa- 
tional development, yet we have failed to 
record and interpret systematically facts 
which would measure such growth. What is 
more, parents have been puzzled at our 


neglect to inform them regularly of the 


progress of their children in these phases of 
personality development. 

The opportunity given to the teacher to 
observe, record, and interpret growth in 
right attitudes, acceptable patterns of be- 
havior, and good habits of work is unsur- 
passed. Practically all of the significant 
problems of social living are either directly 
present or else reflected in the life of the 
school. The pupil’s reactions to these and to 
his own problems of personal living are ex- 
cellent indices of his growth and develop- 
ment. It should be the duty of the counsel- 
ing service to crystallize and to record these 
reactions for guidance purposes. 

All too frequently in educational work 
largely because we thought that we had no 
adequate method of assembling and evaluat- 
ing this information—we have tended to 
minimize or to neglect entirely those in- 
dications which pointed to the personal 
development, self-discipline, and social ad- 
justment of pupils. Only lately, with the 
perfection of the behavior description and 
anecdotal record techniques, have we come 
to realize that progress in subject matter 
does not tell the whole story of a pupil’s edu- 
cational adjustment. 

The traditional appraisal of pupil growth 
is primarily academic. It contents itself with 
bald statements of growth in school subjects 
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in terms of per cents, percentiles, or letter 
ratings. Ordinarily brief notations as to de- 
portment, citizenship, or conduct are added. 
These are expressed in single terms that re 
veal little that is tangible or constructive 
for counseling purposes. 

It is the aim of this paper to describe at 
tempts which have been made in Providence 
to insure the availability to counselors of 
pertinent observations regarding the serious 
purpose, initiative, work habits, social con 
cern, emotional responsiveness, and other 
qualities of individual pupils. The means 
used to gather these facts are two: the be- 
havior description and the anecdotal record. 
That the effective use of these two devices 
demands thorough teacher-participation is 
an imposing argument in their favor, for in 
this way not only are pupils insured better 
counseling but teachers are also oriented to 


the counseling program. 


Behavior Description 


The behavior description ! 


showing pupil development in relation to the 
major aims of subjects and certain social- 
civic goals. On a prepared form teachers 
record their judgments in a number of im- 
portant areas. This judgment, in all cases, is 
based upon observed behavior. The pupil's 
success in achieving the specific purposes of 
the course, his process in learning how to 
think, his skill in making his ideas under- 
standable, his work habits, and his active 
concern for the welfare of his mates are items 
which are much needed by the counselor if 
a proper appraisal of the pupil's develop- 
ment term by term is to be made and wise 
beyond 


counseling thereby result. But 


these, there is need of signs pointing to the 


1 Manual for Behavior Descripiion. The Reports 


and Records Committee, Progressive Education 


Association, 1938. 
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is a method of 


presence or lack of creativeness and imagina 
tion, critical-mindedness, assurance, and 
emotional control. Working with pupils day 
by day ina variety of situations, teachers are 
in an enviable position to observe the actual, 
limited, or potential existence of these atti- 
tudes and characteristics. Counselors, it goes 
without saying, are in an enviable position to 
make intelligent use of this information once 


it has been recorded. 


Items Pupils Are Judged On 


The various items on which teachers are 
asked to judge pupils are as follows: respon 
sibility and dependability, creativeness and 
imagination, personal influence, critical re- 
sponsiveness, tolerance, social concern, emo- 
tional responsiveness, planning sense, social 
adjustability, and work habits. 

Teachers, for instance, would have an op- 
portunity to consider and record their 
judgments of a pupil's adjustability in such 


degrees as these: 


Secure 


The pupil appears to feel sure in his social 


relationships and is accepted by groups of 


which he is a part. 


Uncertain 
The pupil appears uncertain about his 
social relationships although he is accepted 


by his group. 


Neutral 


The pupil shows the desire to have an 
established place in the group but, in general, 


is treated with indiflerence. 


Withdrawn 


The pupil definitely withdraws from 
others to an extent that prevents his being 


fully accepted by the group. 
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Not accepted 

The pupil has characteristics of person or 
behavior that prevent his being an accepted 
member of his group. 


Each teacher in judging a given pupil 
merely places a check mark beside that ex- 
planation which best seems to describe the 
pupil in the area being considered. 

The usefulness of the behavior descrip- 
tion is lessened greatly if it is not properly 
prepared. Individual teachers should make 
the descriptions without consultation with 
other teachers in order to eliminate the 
tendency to reach compromise judgments 
regarding certain pupils. It is also important 
that all judging be based upon concrete acts 
and exhibited attitudes rather than upon 
vague impressions or hearsay evidence. 

The aim of the behavior description is to 
describe the individual pupil adequately. 


Teachers must therefore be careful not to 


strive to achieve a normal distribution of 


pupils in relation to any one of the behavior 
types represented in the complete behavior 
description, 

Teachers who have used the behavior de- 
scription device extensively prefer judging 
a number of pupils with regard to a single 
behavior characteristic to any scheme of 
judging one pupil at a time on all behavior 
traits. If one pupil is judged completely at 
one time, there ts a likelihood that excel- 
lence in one behavior characteristic will 
tend to obscure or to minimize apparent 
failings in other characteristics. 

The complete behavior description af- 
fords the counselor an insight into the 
efforts and achievement of individual pupils 
not easily obtained in other ways. It ts 
printed on a letter-sized folder which is a 
convenient receptacle for rating sheets, test 
data, and anecdotal records. 


Anecdotal Record 


The second means of gathering significant 
facts concerning the growth of pupils is the 
anecdotal record.? With the inception of the 
junior high school system in Providence in 
1930, it was found desirable to record the 
pupil's personality growth quite as much as 
his educational growth. For this purpose 
measuring devices such as self-inventories 
and rating scales were introduced, but be 
cause they were not entirely satisfactory, 
administrators began to experiment with a 
new device called an anecdotal record which 
had been used successfully at the Rochester 
Technical Institute and in United States 
Army and Navy records. A record of this 
type was not entirely new to Providence. 
Detailed anecdotal reports of misconduct on 
the part of a pupil had long been amassed 
in order to guide or justify administrative 
action. These are a form of anecdotal record, 
though limited and negative in character. 
But through experimentation, it has been 
discovered that the anecdotal record can be 
made to serve more useful purposes than 
that of a disciplinary device. Far greater 
value lies in the aid it may furnish in coun 
seling pupils and in individualizing their 
educational programs. 

The introduction of the anecdotal record 
into a school is not in itself a monumental 
task but will be doomed to failure unless 
the co6peration of the teachers is immedi 
ately enlisted. It must be emphasized that 
the anecdotal record system will not visit 
intolerable hardships on the teacher, but that 
the benefits to be derived will far outweigh 
the small amount of time spent in the clerical 


work which is entailed in making out anec 


2 The Nature and Use of Anecdotal Records. Vduca- 
tional Records Bureau, New York City. January. 


1939. 
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dotal reports. A thorough understanding of 


the system, its workings, its values, and its 
few disadvantages will surely convince the 
teacher that it is worthy of his efforts to 
make it function successfully. 

The anecdotal record involves the setting 
down of some significant incident in the 
pupil’s behavior. It may be a brilliant an- 
swer to a difficult question or a vacant look 
out of the window; each may reveal some- 
thing significant about the pupil’s person- 
ality. Any incident concerning a particular 
pupil which may occur in the classroom, in 
the corridor, or in the club may be recog- 
nized as an anecdote and reported as such 


by the teacher. 


What It Is 


The anecdote has been described variously 
as a “word snapshot,” “record of an episode,” 
“statement of an incident,” and the like. 
These convey very plainly that the best 
anecdote should be clear and concise, and 
above all, highly objective. It is natural for 
an untrained observer to intersperse his re- 
port with subjective interpretations and 
comments. This is not advisable for it allows 
the incident to be obscured by the teacher’s 
subconscious bias and emotion. The form 
which is best utilized is that in which the 
incident is reported bare and devoid of any 
and all subjective material. An interpreta- 
tion may be added if it is clearly separated 
from the rest of the report and headed 
plainly interpretation. This is advised so that 
an interested person in analyzing the inci- 
dents in the pupil’s record may entirely ig- 
nore the subjective material in order to 
make impartial appraisals. It has been stated 
that without an interpretation from one who 
knows the pupil, the bare incident is worth- 
less. This would be true if there were but one 


incident, but it must be remembered that 
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the entire value of the idea lies in its cumu- 
lative aspect; and when many incidents con- 
cerning the particular pupil are assembled 
and studied, definite conclusions concerning 
his personality traits may be reached. 


Procedure 


There is no definite procedure in estab- 
lishing the anecdotal record plan in a school. 
It must of necessity be adjusted to the 
particular school in which it is being used 
to suit individual conditions, but certain 
broad steps are essential and adaptable to 
all situations. The essential factors are as 
follows: 

1. In order to insure the success of the 
anecdotal record plan, the school staff must 
pledge full coéperation. The teachers must 
agree that the study of their pupils is quite 
as important as the teaching of the subject, 
for through the use of this system they can 
gain a more intimate knowledge of the per- 
sonality pattern of each individual in the 
class. As soon as this concept of utilizing in- 
dividual differences in teaching is univer- 
sally accepted, the next logical step is anec- 
dotal records. 

2. A definite minimum of anecdotes to 
be handed in by the teacher should be de- 
cided upon. A week of experimentation with 
teachers handing in all they can should help 
in determining a fair minimum. After this 
has been agreed upon, it should be strictly 
adhered to, for behavior is a continuous 
process and there should be no difficulty in 
observing the minimum number of anec- 
dotes. 

3. The anecdotal record does not require 
elaborate forms. There must be first of all a 
form to be used by the teachers which may 
consist of a gummed sheet of paper with a 
space for date, incident, comment, and ob- 


server. Upon receipt, these gummed sheets 
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may be attached to a summation form sheet 
in order of dates, thus giving an up-to-date 
record of personality traits chronologically 
arranged. 

4. The obtaining of the original anecdote 
by the teacher involves careful observation 
and clear thinking. At the occurrence of the 
incident, the teacher should not stop to 
write the entire incident as this would de- 
tract from class time and focus unwanted 
attention on the record; rather he should 
simply jot down a note so that in a period 
at the end of the day he may carefully write 
the anecdotes of the day, referring to his 
notes to refresh his memory. Favorable in- 
cidents should be reported in as great a 
number as unfavorable, for the person- 
ality growth of the individual is to be 
measured and recorded as well as his retar- 
dation. 

5- A system must be worked out to col- 
lect the anecdotal records for each pupil at 
regular intervals, and these should be filed 
away in a central location. The rule as to the 
location is in the office of the functionary 
who will make the most use of them in 
guidance. In Providence, this is the Class 
Counselor. 


6. A carefully developed procedure of 


summarization is essential to the system. 
When an abundance of anecdotes has been 
collected and filed, it is then necessary to 
study these files carefully. This involves the 
best knowledge and thinking available and 
is usually entrusted to the counselors or, 
better still, to a committee consisting of the 
counselor, the pupil's teachers, and the 
school psychologist. This finding is incor- 
porated in the file and is used as needed in 
conferences between teacher and_ pupil, 
counselor and pupil, or as an aid in checking 
certain traits on the various personality 
tests. 


Uses of Anecdotal Records 


Anecdotal records have shown their values 
and uses in many ways. Among these are: 

1. The bringing about of a better under- 
standing between teacher and pupil. 

2. The directing of the teacher’s atten- 
tion to the pupil rather than the subject only. 

3. The guiding in the construction of cur- 
riculum by showing where more material of a 
character development nature should be 
presentec 

4. The assisting in completing and sup- 
plementing existing personality charts and 
scales. 

Anecdotal records are especially useful in 
the field of guidance, for they provide infor- 
mation with which the counselor can con 
trol conferences with individual pupils. 
Personal relationships between counselors 
and pupils are improved, for the pupil in 
his conference comes to realize that the 
counselor knows his problems and is pre- 


pared to help him. 


Cautions in Their Use 

There are several cautions in the use of an 
ecdotal records. Most errors, however, can 
be avoided by a judicious and careful han- 
dling of these highly important and reveal- 
ing records. Great care must be observed on 
the part of the teacher in reporting just 
what he has seen. It is better to omit an 
anecdote altogether than to have doubts as 
to its complete verity. The records should 
not be used for defense purposes—an anec- 
dote should not be written to explain or 
justify an action on the part of the teacher. 
It must be emphasized strongly that the 
adoption of a system of anecdotal records is 
quite an assignment and will inevitably add 
to the load of the entire school. Adequate 


preparation for additional clerical work 
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should be developed before the system is 


instituted, 


How These Records Help Parents 


With the counselor in possession of signifi- 
cant facts regarding the mastery and growth 
of pupils through use of the behavior de- 
scription and anecdotal records, it is now 
possible to provide parents with much more 
complete and intelligible reports than those 
to which they have been accustomed. 

In the past, the parent has received at 
grade time only the standing of his child in 
subjects. This standing has been expressed 
usually by percentages or letters, with ex 
ponents to indicate varying degrees of citi- 
zenship. No commendation for a special in 
dividual trait or censure for definitely poor 
attitudes have been included. The over 
generalization of the subject mark and the 
paucity of information with regard to the 
development of right attitudes have left 
parents pretty much in the dark. 

That the parent is entitled to know more 
significant things about the growth of his 
child under the tutelage of trained teachers 
is obvious. With the adoption of the behav- 
ior description and the anecdotal record, the 
school is in a position to supply the parent 
with enough facts to permit him to recog 
nize and to interpret his child’s educational 


growth. 


Progress Reports to Parents 
To record this information, certain schools 
in Providence are now experimenting with 


a new progress report form to be sent peri- 


ty 


odically to parents. With regard to various 
subject areas, teachers analyze the strengths 
and weaknesses of individual pupils under 
such significant classifications as these: 

1. Pupil’s progress in achieving the spe- 
cific purposes of the course. 

2. Pupil’s progress in learning how to 
think. 

3. Pupil’s effectiveness in communicating 
ideas. 

4. Pupil’s active concern for the welfare 
of his group. 

5. Pupil’s general habits of work. 

Teachers record the individual pupil as be- 
ing “‘outstanding,”’ “above usual,” ‘‘usual,” 
‘below usual,” or “‘seriously below usual.” 

Furthermore, specific failures in such 
habits as accuracy in following directions, 
efficient use of time and energy, neatness and 
orderliness, and others of a similar nature are 
checked if such failures exist. Toward the 
close of each term, a recommendation is made 
by each of a pupil’s subject teachers for the 
further guidance of the pupil. This is also 
included in the progress report which sum- 
marizes also the findings of the behavior 
description and anecdotal record devices. 

The progress report, a natural outgrowth 
of an attempt on the part of the school to 
measure all factors which exist in the total 
adjustment of pupils, is an improvement 
over traditional types of grade reports, for it 
brings into the open for benefit of pupil, par- 
ent, and school definite indications of edu- 
cational growth. It represents an effort to 
guide the pupil in acquiring attitudes and 


habits which are essential to success in post- 


school life. 
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FIRST GRADE READING 


USEFUL contribution to the literature 

of first grade reading is made in a re- 

cent doctorate thesis by Dr. Howard T. 
Dunklin.! Method in primary reading has 
been a fruitful field for the educational 
writer and its literature is already exten- 
sive. Dr. Dunklin’s monograph is important 
chiefly because of its implications from the 
point of view of mental hygiene. It de- 
scribes an attempt to prevent failure in the 
initial stages of learning to read and to fore- 
stall the evils attendant upon such failure. 
A primary teacher once remarked of re- 
ports in the field of education that the pro- 
spective Ph.D. spent a year or two using 
complicated methods of research to prove 
what every teacher's common sense had told 
her already. At first sight it might seem that 
Dr. Dunklin’s study deserves this jibe. Prob- 
ably every primary teacher has learned 
from her own experience that her pupils 
attain a higher degree of success in their 
early efforts to learn to read when she modi- 
fies her reading program to fit the needs 
and abilities of her pupils than they would 
1 Howard T. Dunklin, The Prevention of Failure in 


First Grade Reading by Means of Adjusted Instruction. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, 1940. 
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achieve if she slavishly adhered to a basi 
program carefully prearranged. Dr. Dunk 
lin presents an adequate body of data to 
support his thesis that failure in first grade 
reading can be greatly reduced by means of 
adjusted instruction. 

The report is divided into three parts. 
The first part (Chapter 1) comprises a sur 
vey of the literature concerned with primary 
reading. The purpose of this survey was to 
develop a tentative program of adjusted 
instruction which would be practicable in 
the average schoolroom. The experiment 
was carried out in the schools of Buflalo, 
New York, and the second part of the re 
port (Chapters 2, 3, and 4) describes the 
experimental procedures employed, inter- 
prets the data derived, and draws the con 
clusions indicated by the study. 

It is the third part of the report that will 
be of particular interest to the practical 
teacher. This part consists of an appendix in 
which are described the materials and tech 
niques used in successfully adjusting initial 
reading instruction to a group of children 
who, shortly after they entered Grade I, 
were deemed to be potential failures. Par 
ticularly valuable are the descriptions of the 
means employed for determining the extent 


of the children’s comprehension of various 
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types of materials, of developing word dis- 
crimination, the use of context clues, and 
for finding the specific causes of failure in 
word recognition. A large part of the appen- 
dix is taken up with the provision of sup- 
plementary reading materials. This section 
is practical and detailed, and should be of 
considerable value to the teacher who is 
seriously attempting to adjust her teaching 
procedures to the needs and abilities of in- 
dividuals, 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS FOR 
CANADIAN CHILDREN 


It will be of considerable interest to teach- 
ers in Canada to know that at last there has 
been prepared an individual test of general 
intelligence of the Binet-Simon type, de- 
signed particularly for use with Canadian 
children. The Canadian Intelligence Ex- 
amination ® is based largely on the Terman, 
Kuhlmann, and Gesell tests, but original 
items have been devised and included. 


The chief points of difference from the 


Stanford revision are that the language of 


instruction used in the presentation of the 
various problems has been simplified; the 
acceptable responses have been more rigor- 
ously defined; and an attempt has been 
made to reduce the weighting heretofore 
given to acquired literary skills by the in- 
clusion of more mathematical and construc- 
tional problems. in order to avoid local and 
literary expressions, the word list in the vo- 
cabulary test has been selected from lan- 
guage common to both urban and rural 
communities in Canada rather than from 
the dictionary. The materials necessary for 
the administration of the test are simple 
and easily procured at little expense. The 


2 Harry Amoss and Charles G. Stogdill, Canadian 
Intelligence Examination. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
1940. 
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simplicity of the arrangement of the test 
items shortens the time usually required to 
administer an individual intelligence exami- 
nation. 

The test has been standardized chiefly in 
Ontario, but it is probable that it will prove 
more applicable to Canadian school chil- 
dren anywhere in the Dominion than the 
present revisions of the Binet test currently 
sold in the United States. 


THE CHILD FROM ONE TO SIX 


An examination of Dr. Meek’s Your 
Child’ s Development and Guidance * \eads one 
somewhat tritely to observe that education 
is the process of moving from helplessness to 
independence. The newborn child is com- 
pletely dependent for his existence on forces 
outside himself. The mother must do all the 
thinking for him. She must, in fact, prescribe 
the conditions of his life. She determines 
when he shall eat, when he shall sleep, when 
he shall perform his evacuations. If she is a 
wise mother, her prescriptions will be dic- 
tated not by considerations of her own 
convenience but by what she knows of the 
physical and emotional nature of the child; 
and her procedures will be modified as time 
goes on by the changes that occur in the 
child, brought about by his physical growth 
and the growing consciousness of the world 
around him. 

Again, if she is a wise parent, the mother 
will aim gradually to make the child inde- 
pendent of her ministrations. Habits of eat- 
ing will become established, bladder and 
bowel control will be developed, and the 
child will learn to perform for himself many 
small services for which he formerly relied 
upon someone else. He will learn to dress 


Lois Hayden Meek, Your Child’s Development 
and Guidance Told in Pictures. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1940. 
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himself, to go to the toilet by himself, to 
play by himself, not needing the efforts of 
others “to amuse” him. He will learn to 
play with other children, too; at first pur- 
suing his own interests in company with 
children like himself, later engaging codp- 
eratively with others in mutually planned 
undertakings. 

It is this story of growth from birth to 
about the age of six that Dr. Meek tells. 
The story is told largely by means of pic- 


tures—photographs chiefly—of children in 
action, supplemented by line drawings by 
Lucia Manly. The book has almost, though 
not quite, the movement and vividness of a 
picture essay from Life; and like the text 
that accompanies a picture essay, the cap- 
tions and explanations that accompany the 
photographs are somewhat discontinuous. 

The book has been made for parents. The 
next of my friends who has a baby is going 
to get a copy for a present. 


Appraisals of Achievement in College Credits 
(Continued from page 14) 


been in the lower half of the class. This 
seemed to support his accusation of preju- 
dice on the part of his teachers. 

Personality rating sheets were sent to all 
of his teachers and the results were in sur- 
prising agreement. He was labeled as un- 
coéperative, an aimless trifler, a bad influ- 
ence on others, and the like. 

He was then given an adjustment ques- 
tionnaire. His attitudes toward his associ- 
ates, the curriculum, and the social life of 
the school were about average, but his atti- 
tudes toward the administration, the teach- 
ers, and his home were all in the lowest decile. 
When confronted with such objective evi- 
dence of his own responsibility for failure 
to get along with his teachers, both the boy 
and his parents—even his mother—had no 
defense left. He was returned to school on 
trial, was graduated with his class, and was 
sent to a good private junior college away 


from home. It was the evidence of his ob- 
jective tests which obtained him entrance 
on trial in spite of low marks. Apparently 
he has since learned to study, has assumed 
responsibilities, and is making good. 


These brief notes regarding interviews 
and case records illustrate the reasons why 
the best counselors eagerly secure all of the 
objective evidence available to indicate the 
nature and extent of individual assets and 
liabilities. Such evidence is invaluable both 
in group and in individual counseling. Even 
among pupils who are not outstanding in 
their achievements and abilities, but who 
make only normal progress each year, the 
evidence of test results often helps to answer 
some of the most difficult and perplexing 
questions. The more that each counselor 
knows about each pupil, the greater possible 
service he can render. 
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AT THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE’S ANNUAL 
MEETING 


CONOMIC security sufficient to per- 
mit a reasonable standard of living 
must be recognized and worked for ‘‘as an 
indispensable requisite to the continued 
well-being and vitality of the American 
family,” Dr. Stanley P. Davies, Executive 
Director of the Community Service Society 
of New York, told five hundred members and 
guests of the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene at its 31st Annual Luncheon 
Meeting held in New York City on Novem- 
ber 14, 1940. The meeting was devoted 
largely to a discussion of the mental health 
aspects of the national defense program. 
Dr. Davies praised the “toughness of 
fibre’ in the American family and the 
“amazing way” in which families have 
managed to maintain their character and 
integrity despite adverse circumstances 
during the depression years. Remarking on 
the frustration of young people thwarted in 
putting their energies to work, in earning a 
living, marrying and establishing homes of 
their own, he declared that fear, worry, irri- 
tation, distrust, and discord “spring from 
adversity rather than perversity” and can 
put a devastating blight on family life. 
The changes in the pattern of family life 
noted in modern times, Dr. Davies con- 
tinued, do not necessarily mean that the 
family is on the down grade. While the fam- 
ily has relinquished functions which have 
loosened its status and authority as a social 
institution, the modern family, stripped to 
its essentials, Dr. Davies declared, holds the 
possibility of being a finer and more socially 


powerful grouping than in its earlier form. 
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“The home that is not also a factory, for ex- 
ample, may serve all the better as a home,” 
he said. ‘““The modern family’s potency, 
arising from its close affectional ties and the 
intimacy of its human relations, lies in its 
incomparable influence, for better or for 
worse, upon the personalities of its mem- 
bers.” 

Dr. Harry A. Wann, Superintendent of 
Schools of Morris County, New Jersey, 
urged more attention to mental health 
problems in the schools, and suggested that 
funds be devoted to the development of 
school programs for mental health as part 
of the national defense program. 

He said that scholarship is still the chief 
criterion of entrance to teacher training 
institutions, with the result that scores of 
classrooms are occupied by teachers who are 
maladjusted, emotionally unstable and, in 
many cases, definitely psychotic. “Perhaps, 
eventually, we will discover that mental 
disease is contagious and will quarantine 
neurotic and psychotic school teachers as 
we would those having measles or smallpox, 
instead of confining them in classrooms with 
impressionable children,” he added. 

“The defense of our nation requires guns, 
battleships, planes, and other materials of 
war,” he continued, “but it also requires 
men. The equivalent of the cost of one or 
two battleships might well be devoted to a 
program of mental health for our boys and 
girls as part of our national defense program. 
The stress of this hour demands spiritual 
dynamics. This crisis is a crucial test of the 


mental health of our nation.” 
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